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CORNERSTONES OF THE 


HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


WHETHER we define the high-school curriculum as 
a racecourse—the original meaning of the word—or 
as the sum total of those human experiences which 
are appropriate for adolescents and which fall under 
the direct or indirect supervision of the school; 
whether we regard the curriculum as an opportunity 
for young people to live at their normal level, or as 
training for a vocation—all are at least agreed that 
education is a very complex and challenging pro- 
In comparison with the phenomenal contri- 
and medicine, 
of physics, chemistry, and biology—in short, in com- 
parison with the enormous strides in the material 
and physical aspects of modern society—the profes- 
sion of teaching makes a rather poor showing. But 
when we take a long-range view of the progress that 
has been made over a long and thorny road and look 
to the unlimited possibilities of the future, we feel a 
bit more hopeful, although we are aware that the 


fession. 
butions of engineering, architecture, 


FRED S. DUNHAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 


Utopia envisioned by many former educators is 
still a long way off. 

The activity going on in the field of the high-school 
curriculum is a hopeful sign. In this brief article a 
few suggestions will be presented which are the com- 
bined outgrowth of my own experience and thinking 
both as a high-school teacher and as a college teacher 
of courses in education where I have shared in the 
experience and experimentation of others. 

It appears to be our main problem to overcome the 
difficulties that arise from efforts to harmonize the 
individual and society. If we think only of the indi- 
vidual, following the lead of those who say “teach the 
child” 
forgetting that the verb “teach” takes two objects, we 
are inclined to neglect society. On the other hand, if 
only of social heritage and the crushing im- 


without considering the demands of life and 


we think 
pact of present-day society, we then neglect the indi- 
vidual’s special aptitudes and thereby fail to develop 
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the leadership which our democratic way of life so 
sorely needs. The high-school curriculum, which is 
concerned primarily with human conservation, must, 
then, accomplish these four things: 1. It must respect 
the individual’s special aptitudes, his abilities and 
2. It must provide a spread of cur- 
ricular experience over those areas which have come 
to be recognized as our cultural heritage. After all, 
our present-day culture is not only the culmination 
of past achievements but also a foundation for future 
progress. 3. It must satisfy the criterion of con- 
tinuity in sequential areas, because it is normal to 
have eyes that look ahead—to go forward, not back- 
ward. 4. Because the exploratory trait is character- 
istic of adolescence, it must provide opportunities to 
explore new fields. 

As guides in planning the curricular offerings of 
grades 9 to 12 we therefore have before us the criteria 
of aptitudes, diversification, continuity (sequence), 
and exploration. All four must be recognized if 
every child is to realize his potentialities and reach his 
maximum growth. If all young people were alike in 
mental age and social background, a single-track 
curriculum might suffice. On the other hand, if they 
possessed no similarities at all, it would then be neces- 
sary to provide a separate curriculum for each indi- 
vidual. Since the alternatives are conflicting and in- 
feasible, the answer to the dilemma lies in several pat- 
terns of curricula, each pattern being determined by 
the common, or similar, aptitudes of a given group of 


potentialities. 


students. 

At the risk of oversimplification—a risk which one 
must take in so brief an article—we shall comment 
upon the significance of these four criteria which we 
may regard as cornerstones of the high-school cur- 
riculum. Since we are restricted to the task of 
laying cornerstones, both the completion of the struc- 
ture and the implementation of the program must be 
left to teachers and administrators who are familiar 
with the objectives and functions of the various 
high-school subjects. 

Aptitudes. Aptitudes are merely potential abili- 
ties. We use the qualifying adjective because the 
abilities have not yet been proved by achievement. 
Boys and girls do not enter high school with their 
various potential abilities fully developed. It is, 
therefore, too early in most eases for vocational de- 
cisions. This is borne out by the findings of numer- 
ous tests which show that there is little relationship 
between what pupils say they like to do and what they 
can do, between interest and ability.t Their desire 
to be so-and-so is often based on wiskful thinking 


1 Clifford Woody. ‘‘Aptitudes, Achievements and In- 
terests of High School Pupils.’’ Bureau of Educational 
Reference and Research, University of Michigan, Bul. 
No. 157, November, 1945, passim. 
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rather than ability, while at the other extreme they 
often express no interest in areas where they possess 
high potentialities. The problem, therefore, becomes 
one of discovering the broad aptitudes which are to 
constitute the special educative emphasis in the pupil’s 
program. 

It is not the purpose of the high school to elicit 
from the pupil a commitment to some of the 30,009 
occupations by which adults earn their livelihood. 
Lest we be misunderstood, we do not have in mind 
the type of guidance service provided by the Veterans 
Administration and designed for people of post-high. 
school age. 

“One avowed purpose of the veterans guidance 
bureaus is, rightly or wrongly, to get each client to 
select a definite vocational objective. . . . Many coun- 
selors who have worked with high-school pupils and 
with veterans believe that to try to compel adolescents 
to make vocational choices as specific as those which 
the VA requires its clients to make would not be 
good for pupils who were not ready to make such 
choices.””? 

Occupational possibilities, however, can be reduced 
to some ten or twelve general areas of abilities. The 
Kuder seales, for example, recognize the following: 
mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, artis- 
tie, literary, musical, social service, and clerical. 
Such information gained from tests is useful in de- 
termining the educational (as distinguished from oc- 
cupational) aptitudes of pupils, and the information 
should be in the hands of every teacher in order that 
he may adapt his teaching procedures to the pupil's 
dominant aptitude. 

With this information before us, we look over our 
curricular offerings, consider the objectives and values 
of each subject, and project a set of programs, each 
one of which shall have a special emphasis designed to 
meet one or more dominant aptitudes. At the mo- 
ment we are concerned with optimal and maximal 
opportunities for the development of those eapacities 
which make for happy and effective living regardless 
of their future occupational possibilities. Music is 
a case in point. Musie in high school is taught for 
personal enjoyment, not for the purpose of producing 
professional musicians. Other examples are: Eng- 
lish language and literature with Latin; English 
language and literature with French; history, bio- 
logical science, physical science, fine arts, commercial 
arts, industrial arts, agriculture, home making, ete. 
Each one of these is then set down as a caption to 
designate the “special emphasis.” 

Diversification. It is generally agreed that one of 
the purposes of the high school is to produce well- 
rounded individuals as well as good citizens. We 


2A. G. Nelson. 
1949. 
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have no way of knowing the percentage of pupils who 
deliberately cultivate versatility, but the number is 
probably small. Many adolescents when left to their 
own whims are inclined to avoid subjects which are 
needed both for the full realization of their dominant 
interests and for the purpose of opening doors to new 
interests. The incident of the college student who 
graduated with nearly all of his work in chemistry 
warns us that even college students are not always 
capable of planning their own programs. My own 
experience in teaching leads me to the conclusion that 
eraduate students in education are often unaware of 
the objectives and values of those subjects which lie 
outside their fields of concentration. How then ean 
the immature high-school pupil be expected to under- 
stand the objectives and values of the various subject- 
matter fields prior to the experience and choose what 
is best for him? 

In order to avoid serious gaps, each program of 
study should provide a spread of educational experi- 
ences, the amount in terms of semesters or years and 
freedom of choice where allowed being specifically 
designated, covering the following areas: (1) physical 
education and health, (2) language and literature— 
native and foreign, (3) mathematics, (4) social 
studies—historical and contemporary, (5) biological 
or physical science, (6) music, and (7) one or two of 
the following: industrial arts, commercial arts, arts 
and crafts, agriculture, and home making. 

The subjects listed under each program and the 
distribution by years will vary somewhat according to 
the special emphasis. Exceptions should be allowed 
only with the consent of a competent adviser. 

At first glance this looks like a busy program, but 
we should keep in mind that it is to be spread over 
a four-year period and that the number of semesters 
designated for each subject varies from program to 
program according to the special emphasis around 
which it is built. 

Continuity or Sequence. The third cornerstone of 
the curriculum is continuity or sequence, by which is 
meant provision for progress gradatim to higher 
levels. 

Talking over the radio recently, a schoolman, who 
was speaking in behalf of the “college agreement,” 
said that it was their purpose “to lessen the rigidity 
of sequence in high-school subjects.” His assump- 
tion of excessive restriction is open to question when 
high-school pupils, by and large, are allowed con- 
siderable freedom to choose and drop subjects, and 
an irreducible minimum is required of those who 
are planning to enter college. I also wondered why 
the speaker regarded sequence a bad thing when se- 
quence provides the opportunity to progress to suc- 
cessively higher levels in a given area of learning. 
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A strange statement this, in a nation that has earned 
a reputation for high achievement in so many fields of 
thought and action! Was the gentleman aware that 
the removal of sequence means the destruction of one 
of the important foundation stones of education, 
namely, progress? If we recognize sequence, continu- 
ity and progress within a given subject during the 
year, is it logical to abandon the principle in the ease 
of those subjects in which the objectives are more 
fully attained in the following year? In schools 
where the pupils’ programs are adapted to the natural 
sapacity of the pupils and the teachers of the various 
subjects make adequate provision for individual dif- 
ferences, prescribed sequence is not a serious problem. 

To my knowledge we have not abandoned the con- 
cept of secondary education as that phase of educa- 
tion which is intermediate between elementary educa- 
tion and late adolescence—in other words, a bridge. 
The purpose of a bridge is to enable one to reach the 
other side, but too often the bridge stands half 
finished and the children, unable to continue their 
journey, spend their time either exploring their bank. 
of the stream or dancing on the half-built bridge. 
With no ultimate, attainable goal in sight, it is not 
surprising that many lose their desire to continue 
their quest for knowledge. 

Among the factors that have caused the schools to 
neglect sequence is the prevalent belief that the pupils 
ean and will decide what is best for them, that there 
is a very high correlation between interest and ability 
in high-school subjects.* Early studies conducted by 
Thorndike and others did lead to this conclusion. 
More recent studies, however, point to the fact that 
interest and ability in high-school subjects are not 
closely associated, at least not so closely that self- 
estimates made prior to experience can justify the 
building of a curriculum solely upon “self-felt needs.” 
We require no tests to prove that the realization of 
the values of a subject grow pari passu with success- 
ful experiences, especially when awareness of the 
values is encouraged. In other words, the combina- 
tion of achievement and understanding of the values 
tends to lessen the resistance to continuity. Since 
interest follows agreeable and successful achievement, 
it is therefore our duty as teachers to see that the 
pupil succeeds. My greatest disappointments in 
teaching are due to my failure to recognize and 
utilize the dominant interests of my pupils. Every 
subject is sufficiently broad to permit capitalization 
of both primary and concomitant interests. This is, 
however, a matter of method and does not excuse us 
from guaranteeing exposure to sequence without 
which achievement on progressively higher levels is 
impossible. 


3C. Woody. Op. cit., Chapter 1. 
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The fourth and final cor- 
nerstone of the curriculum is exploration, that is, 


Exploration (Electives). 


provision for electives. 

In a sense, all subject-matter experience, both direct 
Under the subheading 
“diversification” some freedom of choice was allowed, 
for example, a choice between Latin and French 
where both languages are offered; also a choice among 
such subjects as arts and crafts, commercial arts, in- 
dustrial arts, agriculture, and home making. 


and vicarious, is exploratory. 


The criterion under discussion is concerned with 
It is assumed that, in setting 
up the several programs to meet the criteria of apti- 
tude, diversification, and sequence, some time is left 
over for the pupil to pursue some subject, or subjects, 
of his own selection. Electives are considered last 
because the exact amount available is determined by 
the prescriptions which are deemed necessary to meet 
the requirements of the other criteria. The amount 
of time reserved for electives will vary from program 
to program, but no program needs to be so tight that 
there is no time for electives. 

In addition, we have the entire field of extraclass- 
room activities where the pupil may explore to his 
heart’s content. 

In summary, these are the things which we have 
attempted to accomplish: 

1. To produce better integrated individuals by 
breaking down the dichotomy that now exists between 
academic and nonacademie subjects, between verbal 
and manual skills, between college preparation and 
whatever one may call its alternative. 


electives, not options. 


Shorter Papers. 
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2. To lessen the number of square pegs in round 
holes by recognizing every pupil’s aptitudes, by 
giving him an opportunity to develop his talents, and 
at the same time 

3. To encourage versatility through the develop. 
ment of new interests and abilities in other subjects, 
which in turn become a part of the general pattern 
and cease to be independent and isolated subjects. 

4. To encourage and accelerate progress toward 
intellectual and social maturity. 

5. To offer opportunities for choice wherever the 
choice does not stem from an idle whim or truancy 
from central purpose. 

6. To encourage the teacher to understand and ap- 
preciate the objectives and values of subject-matter 
fields other than his own. 

7. To encourage the teacher to differentiate in ob- 
jectives, assignments, and classroom activities and to 
adapt them to the capacity and aptitudes of the pupils 
enrolled in his class. 

As a final word, I hope I have not left the reader 
with the impression that one sweep of the pen can 
solve the multifarious problems of a curriculum de- 
signed for all American children of high-school age; 
it will not provide good counselors and teachers, nor 
will it raise money for the support of the school. But 
it is my belief that a set of programs built around 
broad aptitudes and capacities, with due attention to 
the other three criteria, insofar as such provision js 
feasible, will go a long way toward meeting the com- 
mon needs of different groups of high-school pupils. 





THE PREPARED AND UNPREPARED 
TEACHER 


CARROLL ATKINSON 


Head, Education and Psychology Department, 
Dakota Wesleyan University 


EpucaTIoNnaL textbooks reflect the practical experi- 
ence, scientific investigation, time, and planning that 
have gone into the preparation of teachers at any 
given period in the history of American education. 
It is interesting to examine one with a copyright date 
of 1851 to see how far their preparation and writing 
have advanced. Edward D. Mansfield’s “American 
Edueation, Its Principles and Elements’? had its ini- 
tial chapter, titled “The Idea of a Republic”; its see- 
ond, “The Means of Perpetuating Civil and Religious 
Liberty.” Then came “The Idea of American Edu- 
cation,” with the complaint sometimes heard even 


1 New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1851. 


today: “It cannot be denied that the greater number 
of those who have written and spoken upon education 
have taken far too limited and narrow views of that 
most important subject.”? After those three intro- 
ductory chapters, the fourth really got down to busi- 
ness on the topic, “The Teacher—His Qualifications, 
His Teaching, and His Character.” The author, in 
the heavy language style characteristic of writers of 
his day, proceeded to indicate that lack of prepara- 
tion was a common classroom problem then as, un- 
fortunately, it sometimes is even today. 

Since the publication of that book there has been a 
great deal of progress in teacher education. Yet, a 
hundred years later, the unqualified and unprepared 
teacher still remains a problem. During and imme- 
diately following World War II, American public 
schools were employing 125,000 teachers on emer- 
gency and substandard licenses, With the postwar 


2 Op. cit., p. 55. 
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return of men and women to civilian life and at least 
some increase in salary schedules, there has developed 
somewhat of a rush into educational courses which 
gives promise of better prepared teachers for the 
future. But even today it is estimated that of those 
holding classroom positions one out of every seven 
does not meet the minimum requirements for teaching 
certificates of their respective states—and some states 
have pitifully meager minimum requirements. Each 
state legislature establishes its own certification stand- 
ards, and these now range all the way from a master’s 
degree to as low as two years of college preparation. 
Largely governing the situation is the economic law of 
supply and demand. 
partment cannot get sufficient legally qualified teach- 
ers to fill classroom vacancies, it waives existing 
standards by declaring that an emergency exists. 

Just how much preparation does an individual need 
to become a reasonably good teacher? Some people 
could be educated forever, and, no matter what is 
done to or for them, they would never become good 
instructors. Perhaps they lack the basic common 
sense that is so essential? Or human understanding 
and sympathy? But it is true that professional 
training makes acceptable teachers of many who 
would otherwise fail completely, and, equally im- 
portant, top-notch educators out of those who are 
emotionally and intellectually fitted for the job, but 
who need the professional “know-how” from a teacher- 
education institution to eliminate much of the trial- 
and-error experience all too often gained needlessly 
at the expense of pupils when a teacher first takes over 
a classroom. 

If the present trend continues, eventually in all 
states the minimum requirements for a_teacher’s 
certificate will be a four-year college education, with 
degree, plus a certain amount of professional train- 
ig. Today, of those still teaching on emergency 


Whenever an educational de- 


| certificates, it is estimated that 80,000, or nearly two 


thirds, have had less than two years of college educa- 
tion. In one ease reported, a mother withdrew her 


_ child in the seventh grade because the teacher had but 


a fifth-grade education. Many emergency teachers 


' do exceptionally well despite their lack of formal 


of handling children. 


Beatie 


education, for some people are born with the knack 
But during the war more than 
half of these substandard teaching certificates went 


/ to immature individuals (some reported as young as 


fourteen) or to senile ex-teachers who had long ago 
reached the retirement age. At the end of the war 


" fewer than half the public-school teachers held four- 


year college degrees. However, while that conflict 


sabotaged the movement toward greater minimum 
preparation, it again is gaining headway. 
In California, for example, there are very few, if 
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any, public-school teachers lacking college degrees. 
Those who do began teaching years ago when certifi- 
eation requirements were low. Such veterans could 
not possibly qualify for a California certificate under 
today’s stringent requirements. Many have proved 
themselves excellent teachers, others have not, and 
nothing can be done about it because they hold life 
certificates which, incidentally, are rapidly going out 
of style. As between basic common sense and pro- 
fessional preparation, most school executives prefer 
the former. A combination of both is best of all. 
Time is helping to solve the problem in all states 
where certification standards have been raised; the 
oldsters are retiring and dying off, and being replaced 
by degree holders. 

Getting down to a little finer detail there is another 
type of “lack of preparation” that is altogether too 
common even among those with eollege degrees. It is 
a situation a young teacher should be prepared emo- 
tionally to meet. In the larger high schools teachers 
are assigned to one department or, at the very most, 
to two. In the smaller schools, where most beginning 
teachers must start, one frequently must teach in 
several departments, and oftentimes subjects about 
which practically nothing is known. In trying to be 
so broad and to offer so much, our American educa- 
tion all too frequently has been guilty of sloppy and 
haphazard instruction as, for example, the teacher 
who speaks atrociously poor English being assigned an 
English class. Of course, in the process the teacher 
may possibly be led to self-improvement in language 
habits; but the original lack of preparation is cheat- 
ing and defrauding pupils. If American teachers, 
taking them as a whole, were more thoroughly pre- 
pared and definitely limited to subjects they know, 
there would not be so much eriticism about high- 
school and even college graduates lacking a mastery of 
the so-called fundamentals—the ability to speak and 
write well the English language and to figure ac- 
eurately in everyday business transactions. 

Many experienced teachers look back over their 
own beginning years in the profession and admit they 
failed to master subject matter when they were stu- 
dents and on the receiving end of the learning process, 
and that only the grim necessity of having to teach 
what they should already have known brought them a 
mastery. The learning process cannot be efficient 
whenever a teacher knows imperfectly what is sup- 
posed to be taught. Of course, ideally, one should 
be teaching only those subjects that are enjoyed. An 
individual ean be said to be vocationally properly ad- 
justed when the work is being enjoyed. Time on 
any job has the habit of flying when there is some- 
thing to be done and there is satisfaction in doing it; 
that is the secret of happy living. There are no 











classroom discipline problems when pupils are too 
busy to get into trouble and too contented to want to. 

There is another side to this problem. In a subject 
such as mathematics, which students usually find 
either extremely difficult or very easy, there is very 
little in-between; either the student knows or does not 
know. Some teachers in their own schooling found the 
subject so easy that they cannot understand why 
many of their pupils are unable to master the essen- 
tial principles and formulae. Such instructors are 
inclined to be impatient with slow learners and be- 
come downright disgusted with what seems to be a 
bright child, possessing an imaginative mind, who 
rebels against the narrow restrictions of an exact 
science. In fact, there is nothing so irritating as the 
pupil who can but apparently will not learn. Many 
mathematies and science teachers do an excellent job 
with those who, like themselves, are adept in the 
subject. On the other hand, a conscientious teacher, 
assigned a class for which proper academic prepara- 
tion is lacking, may burn the midnight oil in getting up 
her own lessons and, perhaps, for a while she may be 
barely able to keep ahead of the class; yet that teacher, 
because she actually lives and recognizes the mental 
difficulties involved, sometimes does a better job of 
teaching slow learners than does the natural mathe- 
matician or scientist. 

Thus, when faced with a teaching assignment in 
which one feels unprepared and inadequate, there is 
nothing to do but get busy to make oneself reasonably 
prepared and adequate. Even when teaching tempo- 
rarily a field in which no lifelong vocational satis- 
faction is centered, there is the comforting thought 
that experience in mastering each new subject field 
to a point where a creditable job is accomplished 
brings the individual just that much closer to the 
master-teacher status within the profession. Psycho- 


Reborts... 
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logical principles governing the learning process ar, 
quite general; learn them in one subject-matter fiel; 
and they can be readily applied in other classrooy 
situations. 

In American schools, unfortunately, such a pre. 
mium is placed upon bluffing that that seems the 
proper thing to do. Of course, there are many teach. 
ers who, by sheer personality alone, are able to imbue 
their students with a wholesome love of subject 
matter. There are others who rule with such an irop 
hand that children dare not fail to put forth effor 
even though it may be grudgingly given. One who 
wants to become a “master teacher,” loved, respected, 
and remembered, must display a minimum amount of 
bluff and a maximum amount of more substantial 
qualities. However, for a young teacher new to 
situation, it may not pay to be too ready to admit 
ignorance of a field in which, by reason of assignment, 
it is assumed that the individual is qualified to teach, 
3ut even here what is known as bluffing must be kept 
to a minimum. There have been classes of children 
who knew the subject better than the teacher, and 
who have maneuvered the would-be bluffer into m- 
diculous situations. By not stinting in preparation, 
being honest with oneself and those with whom one 
works, it is only a matter of time before the most 
difficult of situations ean be brought under control. 

One last thought to the beginning teacher! It is 
especially important to get off to a good start. Those 
days before a new class begins are vital to success, 
That is true if teaching a subject one knows inti- 
mately, and it is especially necessary when there is a 
feeling of uncertainty. Do not stint in preparing 
for those opening days of school. Plan carefully the 
work for the entire term or at least lay tentative plans 
for reaching the objectives of the course. 





IMPROVING FIRST-GRADE ACHIEVEMENT 
BY READINESS INSTRUCTION 


R. W. Epmiston 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Mrs. Besstz Peyton 
Willard School, Dayton, Ohio 


THREE years ago there was published in this journal 
the report of a study by the late Miss Hollahan which 
indicated some measures to be used to predict first- 
grade school achievement. She verified her findings 


1R. W. Edmiston and C, E. Hollahan. ScHooL AND 
Society, April 13, 1946, p. 268. Education Digest, No- 
vember, 1946, pp. 52-54. 


by repeating her studies and then turned to the dis- 
covery of some means of lessening the predicted de- 
ficiencies in achievement. Miss Hollahan had pro- 
vided a separate first grade for those pupils whos 
lack of success was predicted by the measures re- 
ported, but her death came before any report of her 
work on improving first-grade achievement was made 
available. 

Mrs. Bessie Peyton”, of the Willard School of the 
Dayton, Ohio, city system, a colleague and fellow 
student of Miss Hollahan, became interested in pre 

2 The data for the computations reported ean be found 
in Mrs. Peyton’s thesis, ‘‘ Preparing Below Average First 


Graders to do Effective Reading,’’ which is on file i 
the library of Miami University. 
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cedures to improve first-grade achievement. She used 
readiness, intelligence, and personality tests as de 
seribed by Miss Hollahan to locate the weaker entrants. 
She then set up a program of readiness instruction to 
determine the possibility of improving the pupils’ 
achievement. The Willard School is a school for 
eolored children and the principal, W. E. Wiley, was 
both interested and co-operative. 

Fifty-four children whose test scores indicated de- 
finite possibility of poor achievement were placed 
under Mrs. Peyton and Willetta Chavous to provide 
two first grade groups for the study. Dolch’s “Readi- 
ness for Reading”* was used as the basis of instruc- 
tion. The organization of this book permitted the 
completion of the first unit of readiness training in 
one month. Readiness scores were then obtained as 
a basis for determining which children could proceed 
with the regular first grade instruction. Clark’s 
“Reading Readiness” was used in selecting the pupils 
for the groups.and the Metropolitan “Reading Readi- 
ness” for indications of readiness at the end of the 
instruction periods. The “California Mental Ma- 
turity” and “Personality” measures were administered 
with Clark’s “Readiness” in selecting the group but 
were not repeated. Three four-week periods of readi- 
ness training were provided using the Dolch book. 

At the end of the first period of readiness instrue- 
tion, 32 of the 54 pupils obtained satisfactory reading 
readiness scores as per test standards. These pupils 
then proceeded with the regular first-grade reading 
program. Twenty-two pupils remained in the group 
and received further readiness instruction. Fifteen 
of these entered upon the regular first-grade program 
after another four weeks; a total of eight weeks’ readi- 
ness instruction. 4, 

The reading achievement was measured by the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test in April when the 
grade equivalent should have been 1.8. Of the 32 who 
entered the regular program after four weeks of readi- 
ness instruction, five fell below 1.7 in grade achieve- 
ment and two of these were more than one standard 
deviation below the 1.8 norm. Neither the original 
intelligence nor the personality scores offered any 
reason for these two low achievements. Of the fifteen 
pupils with eight weeks’ readiness training, only five 
obtained Metropolitan grade equivalents of 1.74 or 
better and five were more than one standard deviation 
below the 1.8 test norm. Of the seven in the group 
with three months’ readiness instruction, only five 
showed progress in reading and three of these were a 


3E. W. Dolch, M. P. Dolch and B. Jackson. ‘‘Readi- 
ness for Reading,’’ Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard Press. 
1942. Pp. 1-64. 

4 The figure 1.7 was used because it was considered as 
expressing reading achievement indicative of probable 
success in the second grade. 
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standard deviation below the 1.8 test norm. The three 
groups had three, two, and one months, respectively, 
less regular first-grade training due to the periods 
spent in readiness training. None of this third group 
had final satisfactory reading achievement by the end 
of the school year. 

The critical ratios among the means of readiness, 
mental maturity, and personality-tests scores for the 
three groups formed from the 54 pupils studied showed 
the definite superiority of the first group in the three 
factors as did the critical ratios of the means of the 
Metropolitan achievement-tests scores. These com- 
parisons of means indicated that the scores were in- 
dicative of reading attainment. 

The two children with no reading progress had 
speech difficulties and mental ages of 2-10 and 4-0, 
the lowest of the 54. These children were transferred 
to special schools at the end of the year. They are 
not included in the following comparisons of the 
groups from the two studies. 

Mrs. Peyton’s group was selected on the basis that 
all had reading-readiness scores below the 39 figure 
established by Miss Hollahan as the lowest score in- 
dieative of success in first-grade work. The correla- 
tions of the scores of reading achievement with the 
scores of mental age, reading readiness, and personal- 
ity were .57, .59, .50, and .50, .52, .55 for the Hollahan 
and Peyton studies respectively. The means and 
ranges of the (1) reading readiness, (2) mental age, 
and (3) personality scores were (1) M=39, Range 
=14 to 58, (2) M=77, Range=66 to 88, (3) M=69, 
Range = 35 to 92, respectively, for the Hollahan study, 
and (1) M=32, Range =7 to 38, (2) M=65, Range 
=51 to 96, and (3) M=46, Range=14 to 75 for the 
Peyton study. The correlations were similar for both 
studies while the means indicated the lower capacities 
and achievements of the Peyton group. 

The differences between the low scores of pupils 
attaining satisfactory achievement as established by 
the two studies indicated that, while a mental age of 
5-6 was the lowest appearing with successful first- 
grade achievement with no readiness instruction, a 
mental age as low as 5-0 appeared with successful 
achievement after 4 weeks’ readiness instruction, and 
a second mental age of 5-0 succeeded after 8 weeks of 
readiness instruction. While Miss Hollahan estab- 
lished 39 as the desirable readiness score, a pupil with 
original readiness score of 25 did successful work 
after 4 weeks of readiness instruction as did 29 others 
with scores from 26 to 38 in readiness. One pupil 
with readiness score of 20 succeeded in attaining a 1.7 
grade achievement after 8 weeks’ readiness instruction, 
but the three others with 8 weeks of readiness in- 
struction and readiness scores below 25 did not achieve 


above 1.5. The low achievement of those with readi- 
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ness score below 25 was also maintained by those with 
12 weeks of readiness instruction. 

Miss Hollahan found 59 as the highest personality 
score of a first-grade failure and no one passing with 
a score below 37. Mrs. Peyton had two successful 
pupils with personality scores of 30 in the group with 
4 weeks of readiness instruction, and, while one with 
24 in the group with 8 weeks of readiness instruction 
attained success, eight others with scores of 30 or 
below had low reading achievements. 

The above data indicated that, with readiness in- 
struction of the type provided, only those pupils with 
mental ages below 5 years, California personality 
scores below 30, and Clark reading-readiness scores 
below 25‘had little or no chance to attain satisfactory 
first-grade reading achievement. There was little 
value in the third four weeks of readiness instruction 
since all the pupils who obtained above 1.5 reading 
achievement had attained successful readiness scores at 
the end of eight weeks. However, the added instruc- 
tion might have been desirable for those finally un- 
successful in the group with eight weeks of readiness 
instruction. It is recommended that a readiness score 
of 70 rather than 60 be required after the second 4 
weeks of readiness instruction. This would have 
retained in the special group all but one of the pupils 
from the second group who obtained a final unsatis- 
factory achievement score. Perhaps a different readi- 
ness test rather than repetition of the Metropolitan 
was indicated. An extra period of school to replace 
the period of regular instruction lost by the readi- 
ness instruction is also recommended. 

Twelve of the 52 normal pupils in the Peyton study 
group did not succeed in attaining the achievement 
considered desirable for placement with the regular 
second-grade groups. If one can assume that the 52 
pupils would not have made satisfactory attainment, 
42 were brought to the necessary achievement to 
proceed with their school group by the readiness in- 
struction. A saving of 80 per cent seems worth while 
and commendable. 

The data suggested the further conclusion that at 
least two types of difficulties which affect the success 
of first graders were amenable to rather rapid im- 
provement. One was adjustment and the other readi- 
ness. Just what features of adjustment and readi- 
ness were not designated, but further research to 
determine these features and procedure to bring im- 
provement was indicated. 


A BRIEF REPORT ON THE CONVENTION 
OF THE AASA 


On Mareh 1, the American Association of School 
Administrators, meeting in Atlantic City, heard the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions of which 
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Selmer H. Berg, superintendent of schools, Oakland 
(Calif.), was chairman. Of the 19 resolutions ap. 
proved only a few can be given here in detail. With 
elaboration as to reasons, the association reaffirmed its 
devotion to the ideals and principles of the American 
system of government; reaffirmed its support of an 
adequate national-defense plan and commended Con. 
gress and the administration for their efforts in 
strengthening the national defense; urged continued 
use of UN as an instrument of peace and advised 
schools to co-operate fully with the program for teach. 
ing about UN; urged school systems to familiarize 
themselves with UNESCO and to do their utmost to 
give effect to it; urged that the program of educa- 
tion and re-education in the occupied areas be given 
high priority and that educational institutions grant 
leaves of absence wherever possible to personnel in- 
vited to serve in these areas; recommended that re- 
newed emphasis be given in school curricula to the 
wise use of natural resources, the development of fun- 
damental principles of moral character and respon- 
sible citizenship, and the preparation needed for every- 
day living; reaffirmed support of the platform of the 
association adopted on March 7, 1947; commended the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, the National Citi- 
zens’ Commission for the Publie Schools, and all lay 
organizations for their efforts in interesting lay par- 
ticipation in school development; and expressed appre- 
ciation of the hospitality and courtesy extended by the 
authorities and citizens of Atlantic City and of New 
Jersey. 

A more extended summary of resolutions 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 follows: 

7. Teaching personnel. Recruiting and educating 
competent teachers is fundamental to the improvement of 
the public schools. (a) We urge the adoption of a min- 
imum standard of four years of professional preparation 
for the certification of teachers in all public schools. 
(b) It is recommended that prospective teachers be care- 
fully screened and given more guidance and counseling 
concerning the qualifications and requirements for suc- 
cessful teaching. (¢c) We must continue to strive for 
improved working conditions and professional recognition 
for teachers in order that they may be of better service 
in meeting the problems of our times. (d) We oppose 
state laws requiring special oaths for teachers. (e) We 
believe that members of the Communist Party of the 
United States should not be employed as teachers. 

8. Extending educational opportunity. We urge the 
establishment of universal free public schools for all chil- 
dren and youth from the kindergarten through grade 14, 
and appropriate educational opportunities for adults. 

9. Public funds for public schools. We believe the 
American tradition of separation of Church and State 
should be vigorously and zealously safeguarded. .. . We 
therefore oppose all efforts to devote public funds to 
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either the direct or the indirect support of these schools. 

10. Federal aid for public education without Federal 
We affirm our pledge to a program of public 
education which offers adequate opportunities for all.... 
We therefore recommend the immediate passage of such 
legislation, and reiterate our position that Federal aid 
must not jeopardize state and local control of education 
and that it must be channeled through the regularly con- 
stituted public school agencies. 

11. Federal aid for school-building construction. 
There is a national urgency for rehabilitation and new 
construction of school buildings. ... We therefore recom- 
mend Federal aid to local districts for capital outlay in 
school building construction. We further recommend that 
such Federal funds shall be channeled for distribution 
through the U. S. Office of Education and the state 
departments of education. 

12. United States Office of Education. We reaffirm 
the position of the association in urging Congress to es- 
tablish the United States Office of Education as a non- 
partisan, independent agency, governed by a national 
board of education. This board should be composed of 
representative laymen, appointed for long, overlapping 
terms by the President with the consent of the Senate. 
It is also recommended that this board shall appoint a 
professionally qualified commissioner of education to serve 
as its executive officer... . 

We pledge our wholehearted co-operation and support 
to the newly appointed United States Commissioner of 
Education, Earl James McGrath. 

13. Strengthening state departments of education. 
We believe that the leadership coming from the state 
departments of education has great potentialities in deter- 
mining the character and quality of public education. 
We recommend that state boards of education be estab- 


Events... 
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lished, composed of lay citizens, and that chief state 
school officers be appointed by the state boards. To in- 
sure a minimum foundation program of education for 
all the children, adequate state financial support for 
schools is recommended. 

14. Reorganization and administration of school 
units. We strongly recommend that citizens of every 
state give serious consideration to the reorganization of 
local school districts into administrative areas that can 
provide adequate educational opportunities for all, at- 
tract and hold competent educational leadership, make 
efficient use of all educational resources, and secure 
participation of lay citizens in planning the broad as- 
pects of the educational program. 

15. Co-operative planning by administrators, teach- 
ers, and pupils. We believe co-operative planning re- 
quires professionally competent administrators and teach- 
ers who are dedicated to the service of children and 
youth... . We reaffirm our faith in co-operative plan- 
ning by school and community groups in order to serve 
better the needs of youth and society. 

16. Professional status of superintendency. The im- 
pact of education on our American way of life empha- 
sizes the need for educational leadership in school ad- 
ministration. ... The association reaffirms its belief that 
further professionalization of the school administrator 
is desirable and essential to the welfare of children, youth, 
and adults in our schools... . 

One member of the committee, James L. Hanley, 
recorded a minority report on Resolution 9 as follows: 
While 
I am in favor of the separation of Church and State, I 
believe that the inclusion of this sectarian issue in this 
report is unnecessary and harmful to the cause of public 


I am opposed to the inclusion of Resolution 9. 


education. 





UTILITY IN EDUCATION 


In the Annual Report of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, Charles Dollard, president, refers to 
the way in which utility becomes a prime criterion 
in selecting courses “onee the bonds of the classical 
Through the door that was 
thrown open “a plethora of new courses including 


curriculum were loosed.” 


vocational ones” entered. This statement is correct, 
but it does not imply that there is no place for utility 
in education. Nor again does utility mean that what 
is studied should provide immediate ready-made 
recipes for the solution of all the problems of life. 

The issue is not new; it has been raised more re- 
cently by the introduction of the word “functional,” 
a word just as much abused as “utilitarian” or “prac- 
tical.” What it comes to is that in acquiring knowl- 
edge a student should, as the late Professor A. N. 
Whitehead said, understand its practical suggestive- 
ness for life. Or, to quote another phrase of White- 


head’s, “celibacy does not suit a university.” But it 
was Cardinal Newman who probably provided the 
best interpretation of utility in intellectual matters 
when he wrote in his “Idea of a University,” that such 
utility must be conceived as 

not useful in any low, mechanical, mercantile sense, but 
as diffusing good, or as a blessing, or a gift, or as treas- 
ure, first to the owner, then through him to the world. 


President Dollard brings the movement for general 
education back to this tradition when he writes: 


The proponents of general education start with the as- 
sumption that two of the necessary attributes of an edu- 
cated man are capacity to think an1 the possession of 
standards and values which will condition his behavior as 
a citizen of the United States and of the world. 


In connection with this statement the longer discussion 
of “Education in Values” by Oliver C. Carmichael in 
the Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching should 
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be read. President Carmichael opens his discussion 
of the subject as follows: 


A sense of values is the most important single element 
in human personality, more important than knowledge, 
intelligence or imagination. It is the balance wheel, the 
guiding factor in human activity, the basis of judgment 
and the foundation of character. 


This is what utility in education should mean.— 
I, L..K. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Unpber date of March 30, F. H. Finch, professor of 
education, University of Illinois, reported that he will 
supply information and application forms to superior 
students interested in a number of graduate assistant- 
ships in research and teaching in the College of Edu- 
cation that will be available, September 16. The 
grants, covering the following fields, agricultural edu- 
cation, child development, curriculum, educational psy- 
chology, guidance, home-economics education, indus- 
trial education, measurement and evaluation, school 
administration and supervision, social foundations of 
education, social psychology and its applications to 
education, special education and exceptional children, 
statistical and research methods, teaching at elemen- 
tary or secondary level, and teacher education and 
teacher-personnel problems, will be made with the 
following considerations : 


Preference will be given to young persons who in pre- 
vious graduate study have demonstrated the capacity for 
high-grade graduate work. For many of these posts a 
premium is also placed upon a few years of successful 
professional experience. A small number of places will 
be reserved for beginning graduate students of extraor- 
dinary promise. 


Appointees will be paid $1,200 for nine months or 
$1,400 for 11 months of half-time duty. They will be 
granted free tuition and fees in the Graduate College 
where they will be permitted to register for three 
fourths of a normal full-time schedule of study. Stu- 
dents in the above-mentioned fields are advised to write 
to Dr. Finch. 

In the Library School fellowships and assistantships 
are available for both undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents. These include: graduate fellowships, paying 
from $700 for first-year students to $1,000 for third- 
year students; the $600 Katherine L. Sharp Fellow- 
ship; teaching assistantships, paying a base salary of 
$2,400; research assistantships, with a base salary of 
$2,600; library assistantships at $2,600; and part-time 
student assistantships. Library students are advised 
to communicate with Robert B. Downs, director of the 
school. 
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A NEW AWAR)) IN STUDENT 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH 

Tue Council of Guidance and Personnel Assocs. 
tions, at a meeting held in Toronto, July 9-10, 1949 
appointed a Committee on Awards to determine th 
worthiness of a project in research in the field of sty. 
dent personnel for recognition by the council’s Boar) 
of Representatives. Although the council is concerne; 
with personnel work and personnel research in jp. 
dustry, business, government, and education, the proj. 
ects to be considered for the first award are thos 
that have been completed within the area of personne 
work with pupils in the elementary and high school 
and students in colleges and universities. The first 
award (or awards), which will be announced at the 
spring meeting in 1951, will be given to studies that 
were published in some form ‘between July 1, 194 
and July 1, 1949. It is believed that eventually w.- 
published studies may be given consideration sinc 
much valuable research never reaches publication, 
For the time being, however, the study of this mass 
of material would place so heavy a burden upon the 
committee that only published work can be evaluated 
for the first award. It is also thought that it may 
be necessary to grant two awards—one for research 
conducted by an individual, the other for that carried 
on by an institution or agency. 

Nomination of studies may be made hy any men- 
ber of the constituent organizations of the council, 
whether the author of the study or not, to any men- 
ber of the committee and may be submitted at any 
time through July 30, 1950. The research may have 
been completed by an individual, a group of ind 
viduals, or an agency. The nominations 


should clearly state the fundamental contribution that the 
research study has made to student-personnel work at any 
level, together with a statement of the limitations inher- 
ert in the research. The nominator should state as fully 
as possible why he thinks the particular study should be 
given the award. Wherever possible the nominator should 
send two or more copies of the research study for exami- 
nation by the committee. 


The committee states that it is essential to define the 
terms, “research” and “student-personnel work.” It 
has adopted the definition of research given in the 
“Dictionary of Education” by Carter V. Good: “Re- 
search is the careful unbiased investigation of a prob- 
lem, based insofar as possible upon demonstrable 
facts and involving refined distinctions, interpreta- 
tion, and usually some generalization.” The defini- 
tion of student-personnel work is condensed from the 
statement of the council’s Study Commission made in 
1949: 

1. The interpretation of the school to the individual. 
2. The maintenance of personnel records and the develop- 
ment of their use. 3. The provision of competent coun- 
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assist the individual in achieving his best edu- 
vocational, and personal adjustment... . 4. 
5. Remedial services 


seling to 
eational, 
Physical and mental health services. 
in such areas as speech, hearing, reading, and study 
habits. 6. Supervision and integration of housing and 
food services. 7. A program of activities designed to 
induct the individual into his new life and environment 
as a member of the school community. 8. The encourage- 
ment and supervision of group activities significant to the 
individual. 9. A program of recreational activities de- 
signed to promote lifetime interests and skills appropriate 
to the individual. 10. The treatment of discipline as a 
12. 
Opportunities for securing help through part-time and 


jearning experience. 11. Financial or similar aid. 


summer employment. 13. Assistance to the individual 
in finding appropriate employment when leaving school 
and later in achieving occupational adjustment and ad- 
14. Enrichment of the life of the individual 
by providing learning and experiences in the area of 


vancement. 
spiritual and ethical values. 15. Provision of opportuni- 
ties for making socially desirable adjustments in relation 
to the opposite sex. 16. The continuing evaluation of 
student-personnel services in order to make them more 
effective in the life of the individual. 


Members of the Committee on Awards are: C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn, professor of educational psychology, the 
University of Minnesota, chairman; Mitchell Dreese, 
director of the summer session, the George Washing- 
ton University (Washington, D. C.); Clifford G. 
Houston, dean of students, University of Colorado; 
Warren K. Layton, divisional director in charge of 
guidance and placement for the public schools of De- 
troit; and Hilda Threlkeld, dean of women, University 


Notes and News 
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of Louisville (Ky.). Scoot anp Society is in- 
debted to Dr. Wrenn for the report on awards. 


RURAL EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE 
TO BE STUDIED 

As the result of a project started in October, 1949, 
in which 384 central schools in New York State were 
combined in one organization with the purpose of im- 
proving, strengthening, and evaluating their individual 
programs, 800 observers began a survey of the rural 
and semirural schools of the state on April 4. The in- 
spection is being made by teachers, principals, super- 
vising principals, college and university staff members, 
and laymen under the direction of Paul R. Mort, ex- 
ecutive officer, Institute of Administrative Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The project 
salls for the co-operation of approximately 12,000 
teachers and school administrators and 1,500,000 eiti- 
zens in the school communities, with approximately 
260,000 pupils in the rural, semirural, suburban, in- 
dustrial, and farm areas involved. Teachers College 
has given $14,000 toward the project and the school 
boards concerned, $26,000. 

The first group trained in the special techniques 
for the project are inspecting the centers at Bath, 
Ithaca, Ellincottville, Corfu, Canandaigua, 
Syracuse, Utica, Potsdam, Elizabethtown, Ballston, 
Albany, Fallsburgh, Wappingers Falls, and Oneonta. 
Other groups are being trained in the college to carry 
out the work in the remaining centers. It is believed 
that the findings of the survey will prove helpful in 
improving rural education throughout the United 
States. 


Tioga, 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending April 10: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend LeRoy A. Martin, superintendent of 
the Paterson District of the Newark (N. J.) Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church, has been named presi- 
dent, Tennessee Wesleyan College (Athens), to suc- 
ceed James L. Robb, whose appointment was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, June 15, 1946, and 
who will retire at the close of the academic year. 


Barrett Hollister, dean of students, Antioch College 
(Yellow Springs, Ohio), has been appointed to the 
newly created post of associate to the president, Doug- 
las Murray McGregor, and will assume his new duties 
on July 1. The deanship will not be filled, but the 
duties will be divided between Frances Lemcke, asso- 
ciate dean of students, who will direct a new depart- 


ment of first-year student personnel, and J. Dudley 
Dawson, personnel director, who will have charge of 
the department of upperclass student personnel. 


Horace Emerson Read, professor of law, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will assume new duties in June 
as dean, School of Law, Dalhousie University (Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia). 


The Reverend Robert J. Henle, S.J., dean, School 
of Philosophy and Science, Saint Louis University, has 
assumed additional duties as dean of the Graduate 
School, sueceeding the Reverend Thurber M. Smith, 
S.J., whose resignation because of ill health was re- 
ported in Scuoot anv Society, April 23, 1949. Rich- 
ard M. Keefe, assistant registrar, has been named 
director of admissions, succeeding John J. Lagatt who 
has resigned to pursue graduate studies in Columbia 
University. 


F. G. Macomber, whose appointment as dean, Col- 
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lege of Education, Drake University (Des Moines, 
Iowa), was reported in ScHoot anv Society, August 
31, 1946, has resigned, effective June 1, to accept a post 
as dean of education, Miami University (Oxford, 
Ohio). 


The Reverend Raymond A. Withey, Jr., whose ap- 
pointment as dean of students, Willamette University 
(Salem, Ore.), was reported in ScHoon anpD Society, 
August 7, 1948, will assume new duties on July 1 as 
dean, Brothers College, Drew University (Madison, 
N. J.). 


Charles H. Peake, assistant dean, College of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts, University of Michigan, has 
been appointed to the newly created post of dean of 
the college, Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.), and will 
assume his duties, September 1. The creation of the 
deanship completes a reorganization of administration, 
with W. Lyle Willhite as dean of students and Grace 
Smyth as dean of women. 


John J. O. Moore, associate in guidance, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been appointed to 
a professorship and named director, School of Social 
Work, McGill University (Montreal, Canada). 


Among changes in staff recently reported by the Uni- 
versity of Washington (Seattle 5) are the following: 
In the College of Arts and Sciences the following have 
received appointments: Richard Van Cleve to a pro- 
fessorship and the directorship of the School of Fish- 
eries; Francis Herbert Brownell (mathematics) and 
William Louis Garrison (geography) to assistant pro- 
fessorships; Roy Bergh Leipnik, lecturer in mathe- 
matics; John Daniel Wild, visiting professor of phi- 
losophy; and John Berryman and Archie Fred Binns, 
visiting lecturers in English. M. Jane MeGownd has 
been reappointed assistant professor of physical edu- 
eation, and Thomas James Pressly (history) and Milo 
Ryan (journalism and radio education) have been pro- 
moted to assistant professorships. In the College of 
Education, Claude William Horst has been named su- 
pervisor of the industrial-education laboratory. Wil- 
liam Prager has been appointed to the Walker-Ames 
Professorship of Applied Mechanics in the College of 
Engineering. Donald Holt Loughbridge, professor of 
physics, who was granted leave of absence to serve as 
director of the Army’s scientific-research program, as 
reported in ScHoou AnD Soctety, April 9, 1949, has 
resigned to continue his service in the directorship. 


Chester A. Arents, whose appointment as assistant 
dean of engineering, Illinois Institute of Technology 
(Chicago 16), was reported in ScHoout anp Society, 
has been named director of the summer session (June 
15-August 18). Carl E. Swartz, division engineer, 
Kellex Corporation, New York City, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of metals re- 
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search, Armour Research Foundation. Hans Schleger, 
art director and consultant for several English firms, 
has been appointed to a visiting associate professor. 
ship in the Institute of Design, under the terms of the 
Fulbright Act. 


Robert J. Walker, professor of mathematics, Cornel] 
University, will sueceed Ralph P. Agnew as chairman 
of the department, July 1, when the term of the latter 
expires. 

Carl W. Blegen, professor of classical archaeology, 
University of Cincinnati, has been appointed head of 
the department of classics to succeed William T, 
Semple, who will retire at the close of the academic 
year after 40 years of service, 30 of which have been 
in the headship. 


L. H. Wagenhorst, professor of education and philos- 
ophy, State Teachers College (Slippery Rock, Pa.), 
has been appointed head of the recently created de- 
partment of education and psychology, Westminster 
College (New Wilmington, Pa.). 


Joseph B. Rosenbach, assistant head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy (Pittsburgh 13), has been named to the headship. 


Mason Hammond, Wilhelm R. W. Koehler, and Mal- 
colm P. McNair have been appointed to named profes- 
sorships in Harvard University, effective July 1. Dr. 
Hammend, professor of Greek, Latin, and history, will 
succeed Arthur Stanley Pease in the Pope Professor- 
ship of Latin Language and Literature; Dr. Koehler, 
professor of fine arts, will sueceed Chandler R. Post as 
William Dorr Boardman Professor of Fine Arts; and 
Mr. MeNair, professor of marketing, has been named 
to the new Lincoln Filene Professorship of Retailing. 
Norman F. Ramsey, associate professor of physics, has 
been promoted to a full professorship. 


Royal Merrill Frye, professor of physics, Boston 
University, will assume new duties, July 1, as profes- 
sor of physics, Simmons College (Boston). 


The following promotions have been announced by 
Goucher College (Baltimore 18) : to a professorship in 
history, Dorothea Edith Wyatt; to associate profes- 
sorships, Helen Virginia Crouse (biology) and Jose- 
phine Fiske (physical education), and to an assistant 
professorship in English, Virginia Canfield. 


Alrik Gustafson, Lilly Lorentzen, and Peter A. Munch 
will serve visiting professorships in the Summer 
School in Scandinavian Studies to be conducted at the 
University of Wisconsin (June 23-August 10). Dr. 
Gustafson, head of the department of Scandinavian, 
the University of Minnesota, will be guest lecturer; 
Mrs. Lorentzen, who teaches courses in Swedish lan- 
guage in the University of Minnesota, will give a 
course in beginning Swedish; and Dr. Munch, a soci- 
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logist in St. Olaf College (Northfield, Minn.), will 


ol 
conduct a course on social trends in Scandinavia. 
navian, the University of Wisconsin, will give a course 


on Old Norse. 


Rex D. Hopper, assistant professor of sociology and 
anthropology, Brooklyn College, will offer a course on 
Latin-American sociology, social movements, and prin- 
ciples of sociology during the summer session of the 
Mexico (D.F.) City College. 


Roy K. Wilson, assistant director of press and radio 
for the National Education Association, will give a 
course on public relations for publie schools during the 
summer session in Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar 
Falls). 

The Reverend James Arthur Walther, pastor of the 
Edinboro (Pa.) Presbyterian Church, has succeeded 
Mrs. Raymond Thoman as assistant professor of 
lassical languages, Grove City (Pa.) College. 


Cle 


Recent Deaths 

Eduardo Azuola, head of the department of Spanish, 
Boston College, died, March 28, at the age of fifty-five 
years, according to a report received by ScHOOL AND 
Society, April 5. Dr. Azuola had served as head of 
the department of Spanish (1920-26), Marquette 
University (Milwaukee) ; member of the consular serv- 
ice of Costa Riea in Philadelphia (1926-36); pro- 
fessor of Latin-American history and head of the de- 
partment of Spanish (since 1936), Boston College. 


Carter Godwin Woodson, former dean, West Vir- 
ginia State College (Institute), and founder and diree- 
tor of the Association for Study of Negro Life and 
History, died, April 3, at the age of seventy-four 
years. Dr, Woodson had served as instructor in his- 
tory (1909-18), Dunbar High School, and principal 
(1918-19), Armstrong High School, Washington 
(D. C.); dean (1919-20), School of Liberal Arts, 
Howard University (Washington, D. C.); and dean 
(1920-22), West Virginia State College. 


Marjorie Sims, associate professor of home eco- 
nomics, Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadel- 
phia), died, April 3, at the age of fifty-eight years. 


Ira A. Beddow, professor emeritus, Central Michi- 
gan College (Mount Pleasant), died, April 4, at the 
age of eighty-two years. 


The Reverend James Dalton Morrison, professor of 
preaching, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School (Roch- 
ester, N. Y.), died, April 5, at the age of fifty-seven 
years. Dr. Morrison had served as pastor of Baptist 
churches in New York, New Jersey, and Rhode Island 
(1921-40), and professor of preaching (since 1940) 
in the Divinity School. 
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Fred Asa Barnes, retired professor of railroad engi- 
neering, Cornell University (Ithaca, N. Y.), died, 
April 5, at the age of seventy-three years, Dr. Barnes 
had served the university as instructor of railroad en- 
gineering (1902-05), assistant professor (1905-15), 
professor (1915-46), and director of civil engineering 
(1921-30). 


The Very Reverend John Ambrose McHugh, profes- 
sor of dogmatic theology, Maryknoll (N. Y.) Semi- 
nary, died, April 9, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Father McHugh, through whose course all the Mary- 
knoll priests throughout the world had passed, had 
served as professor of dogmatie theology (1908-15), 
Dominican House of Studies, the Catholie University 
of America (Washington, D. C.), and in the profes- 
sorship in Maryknoll Seminary since its founding in 


1915. 
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ARMFELT, ROGER. Our Changing Schools: A Picture 

for Parents. Pp. 105. Illustrated. Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Information and General Branch, Curzon Street 
House, Curzon Street, London W.1. 1950. 2/-. 
In these pages the author paints his own picture of recent 
developments in education in England, illustrating the 
theme with a series of imaginative descriptions and con- 
versations. 





ATTEBERRY, GEORGE C., ET AL. Introduction to 
Social Science: A Survey of Social Problems. Vol. 1. 
Pp. xxv+819. Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 11. 1950. $5.00. 

When the original edition of the present text first appeared 
it was anticipated that the changing social scene, the ad- 
vances in knowledge, and the cumulative experience of 
teachers, based on classroom use of the work, would soon 
make a major revision desirable. 

_ @ 


BOND, GUY, L., AND EVA BOND WAGNER. Teach- 
ing the Child to Read. Pp. xi+467. The Macmillan 
Company, New York 11. 1950. $3.75. 

A revised edition, this book's major difference lies in in- 
creased emphases on a change in the point of view of the 
developmental nature of reading. 


BRIDGMAN, PERCY WILLIAMS. Reflections of a 
Physicist. Pp. xii+392. The Philosophical Library, 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16. 1950. $5.00. 
This present cvllection of nontechnical writings may be 
reaneted as an extension of the operational approach to 
problems in fields other than physics, including those 
created by the increasingly important role which science 
is coming to play. 

* 

A Rhetoric of Motives; Seman- 

tics with a Difference. Pp. xv+340. Prentice-Hall 

Inc., New York 11. 1950. $5.00. 

For more than a thousand years rhetoric was the basis of 

the educational system. Though the subject as formal 

study plays a small part in most of our schools, the living 
reality remains as important as ever. 
* 


Civil Air Regulations for A and E Mechanics: and Ref- 
erence Guide. Pp. 120. AERO Publishers Inc., 2162 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 1950. $1.75. 


BURKE, KENNETH. 


Combining in one volume all of the regulations, ete., that 
-are required and recommended by CAA for A and E me- 
chanics and a guide of miscellaneous government infor- 
mation that pertains to CAA examinations. 
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Civil Air Regulations for Pilots: and Reference Guide. 
Pp. 80. Illustrated. Aero Publishers, Inc., 2162 Sun- 
set Boulevard, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 1950. $1.50. 
The same as above designed for pilots. 

e 


9) 


DICKEY, FRANK C. ‘‘Financing Education. Bul- 
letin, Bureau of School Service, XXII: 3. Pp. 161. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 1950. 50 cents. 
Proceedings of the 26th annual educational conference and 
the 15th annual meeting of the Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


+ 
DULLES, JOHN FOSTER. War or Peace. Pp. vi+ 274. 
The Maemillan Company, New York 11. 1950. Cloth, 
$2.50; paper, $1.00. 
An important book; it might be called a manual for sur- 
vival; of special interest to all social-studies students 


EMERY, DON W., AND JOHN M. KIERZEK. Eng- 
lish Fundamentals: Form A. Pp. xi+ 240. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York 11. 1950. $1.60. 


Anyone who has used previous editions of this book will 
see at once that this 3d edition has been rewritten from 
cover to cover 

& 

EASLEY S. JONES, AND 
The Century Collegiate Hand- 
book. Pp. xv+460. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York 1. 1950. $2.00. 

A 3d edition, this is a manual for the use of college and 
university students of writing. 


GREEVER, GARLAND, 
AGNES LAW JONES. 


GUILFORD, J. P. Fundamental Statistics in Psychol- 
ogy and Education. Pp. xiii+633. The McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York 18. 1950. $5.00. 
This new edition is considerably larger and will be more 
complete as a textbook and more comprehensive as a ref- 
erence, than the earlier one. 

+ 


HAMMONDS, CARSIE. Teaching Agriculture. Pp. 
vii+ 353. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 18. 
1950. $3.50. 

This has grown out of the needs and experiences of teach- 
ers of agriculture as they have been observed from the 
standpoint of teacher training, watching teachers at work 
in a number of states, and attempting to help them soive 
their problems over a long period. 

& 


The High School Department Chairman; His Role in the 

Newark Schools. Pp. 14. Superintendent of Schools, 
Board of Education Building, Newark, N. J. 1950. 
Free. 
Today this key post is filled from the ranks of alert and 
progressive teachers; in earlier years the position was 
often hereditary, falling to the department member who 
had lived the longest. 

e 

Man in the Primitive World. 

Pp. x+543. Illustrated. The McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, New York 18. 1949. $5.00. 

This book undertakes to state the more important problems 

of the science of anthropology, one of the most recently 

developed studies, as they have been formulated in the 
present stage of anthropological knowledge. 


HOEBEL, E. ADAMSON. 


LINDSAY, MICHAEL. Notes on Educational Problems 
in Communistic China. Pp. iii+194. International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th 
Street, New York 22. 1950. $2.50. 

With supplements on developments in 1948 and 1949, by 
Marion Menzies, William Paget, and S. B. Thomas. 
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LUND, RAGNAR (Editor). Scandinavian Adult Ray. 
cation: Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden. Pp. 303 
Bonniers, 605 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1949 
$3.20. 
This book was prepared for the UNESCO Adult Educatiog 
Conference held in Elsinore, Denmark, June 1949, 

® 


McLOUGHLIN, E. V. (Editor). The Book of Know. 
edge Annual 1950. Pp. 424. Mlustrated. The Groiier 
Society, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19. 19509, 
$7.50. 

The makers of this book are celebrating 50 years as pub. 
lishers, also the 40th anniversary of the “‘Book of Knowl- 
edge,’ and the 10th “Book of Knowledge Annual.” 


MANDELBAUM, DAVID G. (Editor). Selected Writ. 
ings of Edward Sapir in Language Culture Personality, 
Pp. xv+617. University of California Press, Berkeley 
4. 1949. $6.50. : 
Edward Sapir was one of those rare men among scientists 
and scholars who are spoken of by their colleagues in terms 
of genius. The papers selected here give only part of the 
reason for that judgment. 


Y 


ORTEGA Y GASSET, JOS&. The Revolt of the Masses, 


Pp. 141. The New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., 245 5th Avenue, New York 16. 1950. 35 
cents. 
A study of the accession of the masses to complete social] 
power. <A Mentor Book. 
e 

SCHUMAN, CLAIRE S., AND OSCAR TARCOV. To 

Clarify our Problems: A Guide to Role-Playing. Un- 


paged. Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 327 
S. La Salle Street, Chicago 4. 1950. 10 cents. 
This pamphlet offers detailed instructions about one of the 
new techniques that have been developed to help achieve 
democratic participation of all members of a discussion 
group—role-playing. 

€ 


Some Contemporary Thinking about the Exceptional 
Child. Pp. 64. Charlotte E. Grave, Director, Child 
Research Clinic, The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 
1949, 

Proceedings of a special conference on education and the 
exceptional child under the auspices of the clinic at the 
Education Building Forum, Harrisburg, Pa., in November, 
1949. 

& 

TEUSCHER, RUTH. Composition and Practice in Eng- 
lish. Book 1. Pp. vi+250. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York. 1950. 80 cents. 

This book contains a complete year’s course for 7th-grade 
English. 
” 

80th Annual Report of the Institute of International 
Education. Pp. 158. Institute of International Edv- 
cation, Inc., 2 West 45th Street, New York 19. 1949. 
This present volume contains the customary statistical 
report of the work of 1948-49, including figures on the 
large number of scholarships and fellowships in this and 
other countries handled by the organization's staff. 


WINSLOW, ANNE (Editor). ‘‘Patterns of Coopera- 
tion: Achievements of International Organizations in 
the Economie and Social Field.’’ Office of Public 
Affairs Publication No. 3735. Pp. iii+129. Depart 
ment of State, Division of Publications, Washington, 
D.C. 1950. 


Material prepared in the Office of UN Economie and Social 
Affairs. 
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HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
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